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Acting Presiden 
Vice-President, Services, Michael Di Grappa has 
been appointed by the Board of Governors to fill 
the post of university president until an interim 
president is named. 

Board Chair Peter Kruyt made the announce- 
ment Oct. 18. 

“Having been an active member of the 
Concordia community for close to three 
decades, Michael has the depth of understand- 
ing, experience and track record to provide the 
leadership we need at this time? Kruyt said. “We 
thank him for agreeing to take on this assign- 
ment, and for his commitment to the university. 

For his part, Di Grappa said, “I am honoured 
to be given the opportunity. I look forward to 
working closely with Dr. Dandurand as Acting 
Provost and Vice-President, Research and 
Graduate Studies, and our colleagues, the other 
members of the senior administrative team, to 
ensure that the university keeps moving for- 
ward. 

“The successful conclusion of outstanding 
labour negotiations remains a personal priority, 

The search for an interim president will be 
conducted by a working group that includes the 
executive committee of the Board, plus Acting 
Provost Dandurand, Di Grappa and part-time 
faculty representative Jean Freed. An additional 
faculty member has been added to the executive 
committee in the 
Kryzanowski. 

The members of the Advisory Search 
Committee for a President and Vice-Chancellor 
are: Peter Kruyt (chair), Charles Cavell, Brian 
Edwards, Rama Bhat, Haidee Wasson, Charles 
Draimin, Christine Jourdan, Peter Shizgal, 
Maria Peluso, Sanjay Sharma, Bijan Derisi, 
Angelica Novoa, Joanne Beaudoin and Nancy 
Marrelli. 

A 1984 graduate of the School of Community 
and Public Affairs, Di Grappa took a Master's of 
Public Policy and Administration degree at 
Columbia University in New York. 

He began his Concordia career in 1986 as 
Assistant in the Office of the Rector. He has been 
Vice-President, Services, since March 2000, 
leading the university's ambitious $400 million 
construction project and bringing 10 strategic 
units into an effective business operation. 

He was president of the Concordia University 
Alumni Association from 1996 to 1998 . 
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KAREN HERLAND 


Montrealers who have come from areas 
of violent conflict will be able to record 
their stories and have them preserved 
through a five-year, $ 1-million project 
funded by a national program called 
CURA, the Community-University 
Research Alliances. 

Steven High will serve as principal 
investigator for the project. It will be 
housed in the Centre for Oral History 
and Digital Storytelling, which High 
was instrumental in creating. 

Life Stories of Montrealers Displaced 
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Bouchard and Taylor visit the campus 


by War, Genocide and Other Human 
Rights Violations developed as a way to 
build on the History Department's 
strengths in oral history and genocide 
studies through Frank Chalk’s Montreal 
Institute for Genocide and Human 
Rights Studies. 

This is Concordia’s first CURA proj- 
ect, and has the potential to promote 
healing in divided communities and a 
greater understanding of the impact 
human rights violations have on the 
lives of those affected. 

“The CURA program is ideal, because 
it reflects our emphasis on shared 





| ROCH CARRIER 
i ‘Humble words shared at lecture 


authority. Traditional history puts dis- 
tance between the subject and the 
researcher, High said. Oral history 
breaks down those categories by com- 
bining a researcher's interview training 
with the lived experience and story- 
telling ability of the subject. 

Life Stories incorporates many per- 
spectives, both academic and social. 
Eighteen partners represent communi- 
ty groups and projects in Montreal. The 
other 22 partners are academic, coming 
from history, sociology, anthropology, 
political science, theatre, applied 
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Survivors recording their experiences 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1 

human sciences, cultural psychi- 
atry, religion and communica- 
tions. 

Governance is equally shared 
between the academics and the 
community partners. Meetings 
occur on evenings and weekends 
to accommodate community 
partners’ day jobs. Everyone 
involved in the project, from 
community representatives to 
technicians and students, is 
expected to participate in the 
interviewing process. 


Survivors of history 
do not always tell 
their stories 
because there 
seems to be no 
place, no time, no 
ears, no eyes, no 
hearts, no interest. 


Lisa Ndejuru, Isangano 


Biweekly meetings will take 
place to allow those who have 
recently conducted interviews to 
debrief. Psychological support 
will also be available for inter- 
viewers who find the material 
challenging and for those who 
share their stories. 

“When you actually conduct 
an interview, you feel it in your 
chest,” High said. 

The project is organized 
around seven working groups. 
Four focus on cultural communi- 
ties: Jewish, Haitian, Cambodian 
and the African Great Lakes 
region. 

“The inter-cultural aspect is 
really unique. The project allows 
cultural communities to talk to 
each other. Rwandan community 
leaders are interested in how the 


Jewish community has remem- 
bered and commemorated the 
Holocaust; High said. 

SSHRC, the Social Sciences 
and Humanities Research 
Council, funded 12 other CURA 
projects across the country from 
a field of 96 applications. SSHRC 
officials praised the Life Stories 
project’s unique cross-cultural 
approach and active partnership 
model. 

The project's other three work- 
ing groups are concerned with 
how the material collected can 
be shared. One group focuses on 
filmmaking, another on _per- 
formance, and one investigates 
how to adapt the material for 
pedagogical use. 

The intention is to conduct 
interviews with about 600 peo- 
ple in Montreal, in some cases 
several times. High underscored 
the importance of grounding the 
historical perspective in the here 
and now. “Now they are part of 
Montreal and Canada’s history; 
High said. “If you study Montreal, 
you study the world? 


Nous nous devons 
de tirer les lecons 
du passé pour 
dresser un rempart 
de vigilance contre 
tout futur acte 
inhumain. 


Genevieve Srey, 
Communauté 
Angkorienne du Canada 


The material will be available 
within the participating cultural 
centres’ collections, as well as 
through the Centre for Oral 
History. 

Partner organizations are pro- 
viding contacts, resources, space 
and other support for the proj- 





At a recent meeting of Cambodian community partners, Sam Ouen Yem (left) listened to Youk Chhang, 
Director of the Documentation Center of Cambodia (DC-CAM), based in Phnom Penh, Cambodia. DC-CAM is the 
only community partner not based in Montreal. 


ect. Concordia is also contribut- 
ing $140,000, including two 
$8,000 entrance awards for grad- 
uate students who will partici- 
pate in the project. 

With the funding in place, the 
focus shifts to developing prac- 
tices for training interviewers. 


“Some of the partners have been 
involved in discussions for two 
years,’ High said. “They're ready 
to go interview” 

Life Stories will be officially 
launched at an event organized 
by the project's three local 
Cambodian partner organiza- 





Ravann Runnath (right), a key member of the Cambodian working group 
speaks while doctoral student Ariane Mathieu, who is specializing in 
the Cambodian genocide, listens. 
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tions on Oct. 28. For a complete 
list of partner organizations, see 
the online Journal at 
cjournal.concordia.ca . For more 
on the project, go to: artsand- 
sciencel.concordia.ca/history/co 
hr1/CURA/TheProject.html 


These two main 
objectives — 
memory and justice 
— serve to build 
the foundation for 
the rule of law and 
genuine national 
reconciliation. 


Youk Chhang, 
Documentation Center 
of Cambodia 


Operational review of key university sectors 


Over the last few months, and 


ic functions that cut across the 
university was carried out. 
Recommendations, in the form 


Group (the President, Vice- 


_ Presidents and Communications 


yet to be named will also be given 


_ further review. 


A vice-president will consti- 


tute and sponsor each project 
team charged with these reviews. 


Patrick Kelley, —_ Executive 
Director, Strategic Plans, will 
oversee the entire project. The 
terms of reference are being sent 
to the academic deans and man- 


what direction operations should 
take, how costs can be con- 
trolled, and how the skills of 
employees can be optimized. 

All recommendations will be 
reviewed and confirmed by the 
Executive Group before imple- 
mentation. The project is expect- 
ed to complete in March 2008. 
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Collaborative creativity 





"Waveflow" at Moncton City Hall Plaza, 50 ft of stainless steel and cast bronze deer (not visible in the photo), 
by artists Jennifer Macklem and Kip Jones from Mount Allison University (and the University of Ottawa) in 
collaboration with engineer Mamoun Medraj. 


DAWN WISEMAN 
Mamoun Medraj (Mechanical 
and Industrial Engineering) 
knows the secret to successful 
collaboration. “Never work with 
people who have your skill set, 
only with those whose skills are 
complementary to your own’ 

That advice is serving him 
well. He is currently involved in 
two large-scale efforts funded 
primarily with Collaborative 
Research Development grants 
from NSERC. 

The first, a four-year project 
with General Motors, is looking 
at how to replace the aluminum 
and steel alloys currently used 
in car construction with lighter- 
weight magnesium alloys. 
While the project's principal 
investigator is at the Ecole 
Polytechnique, Medraj and his 
team will receive about half of 
the $1.2-million grant. A new 
research associate has already 
been hired, and there are oppor- 
tunities for a significant number 
of graduate students. 

He pointed out that the 
research could have benefits 
beyond improved fuel efficien- 
cies in GM vehicles. “There are 
many magnesium suppliers in 
Canada, particularly in south- 
ern Ontario” These manufactur- 
ers would likely profit hand- 
somely from a shift in metal use 
by major car companies. 

The second project, for Pratt 
and Whitney Canada, focuses on 
induction hardening of gears 


used in airplane engines. This 
process produces composite 
gears that benefit from increased 
durability on their exposed sur- 
faces, but still maintain proper- 
ties, like toughness and ductility, 
in their bulk to help the gears 
resist wear much better. 

“Philippe Bocher at ETS (the 
principal investigator) has one of 
the only large-scale induction 
hardening facilities in a universi- 
ty in North America; he said. 
“Our part of the work will focus 
on the thermodynamic modeling 
and residual stress measure- 
ments.’ The work will provide a 
fundamental understanding of 
how to produce the precise hard- 
ening required. 

While these collaborations 
are based completely in engi- 
neering, one of Medraj's other 
projects took him further out- 
side the box. 

A few years ago, he received a 
phone call from artist Jennifer 
Macklem. She and her partner, 
Kip Jones, had designed a sculp- 
ture that had been chosen to sit 
in front of city hall in Moncton, 
N.B. But she had a problem. 

“The sculpture was a 50-foot 
curved ribbon of stainless steel, 
and there was no machine in the 
region that was sophisticated 
enough to produce the complex 
bending required of the finished 
product; explained Medraj. 

While machines capable of 
doing the job were available in 
other areas, Macklem had no 
budget to either ship out her 


materials or to hire a subcon- 
tractor. She was looking for 
someone who could help her 
figure out how to produce the 
end result with the machines 
she had at hand, which were 
designed to work with flat 
pieces of metal. 

At first, Medraj wasn't sure he 
would be able to help. Then he 
spoke with former graduate stu- 
dent Haider Al-Kazzaz. “We 
decided to do a computer simu- 
lation of the process using the 
restrictions of the factory as our 
limits? 

After a number of unsuccess- 
ful trials, they developed a 
“scheme that would do complex 
geometry on a simple machine” 
They forwarded a detailed plan 
to Macklem — and it worked. 
The sculpture was unveiled just 
over 18 months ago. 

As she said, the project would 
not have been possible with the 
rather unlikely collaboration. 

“[Mamoun] applied his 
expertise to solving complex 
problems by analyzing simple 
drawings of a sculpture maque- 
tte and translating my design 
into mathematical correlations. 
He calculated the precise angle, 
pressure and location of approx- 
imately 800 bends that were 
hydraulically and systematically 
applied to the stainless steel. 

“His knowledgeable contribu- 
tion meant that our vision, 
which we created on a small 
scale, was translated into a 
large, permanent form,” 
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ACCOLADES 


Based on a survey called Beyond Grey Pinstripes, the Aspen Institute 
Center for Business Education has ranked Concordia’s John 
Molson School of Business second in Quebec, seventh in Canada 
and 59th in the world. The rankings emphasize full-time MBA pro- 
grams that integrate social and environmental stewardship into cur- 
ricula and research, and help corporate recruiters identify the most 
forward-looking MBA graduates. 


NG 


Danielle Morin (Vice-Provost, Academic Programs) has been 
elected president of the Comité des affaires académiques of CRE- 
PUQ for the next two years. The committee, also known as the 
Academic Affairs Committee, reviews many aspects of Quebec uni- 
versity education, such as programs, admissions, libraries, apprais- 
al processes, technology, and relations with CEGEPS and profession- 
al orders. 


~oQ 


Oksana Dykyj (Visual Media Resources, Fine Arts) was inter- 
viewed recently on Radio-Canada about the pioneering film career 
of Canadian-born actress-producer Mary Pickford. On Nov. 12, she 
will speak to the Art Deco Society of Montreal about art deco art 
direction in film. 


 ~o@o 


Congratulations to the following students of the Music Department, 
who won prizes at the second annual Montreal Guitar Grand Prix, 
held Sept. 29 and 30: Dylan Perron won first prize, jazz guitar, and 
Lucas Haneman won second prize, acoustic guitar, plus the 
People's Choice Award, presented by the Festival International de 
Jazz de Montréal. 


~oQo 


Marketing professors Harold Simpkins and Jordon LeBel got a 
lot of publicity when they launched their online Concordia course 
Market Yourself. Now they've turned the course into a book by the 
same name. It will be available on amazon.com. LeBel is currently at 
the School of Hotel Administration at Cornell University. 


™~es- 


Congratulations to Vasek Chvatal (Computer Science/Software 
Engineering), whose book, The Traveling Salesman Problem: A 
Computational Study, has won the 2007 Frederick W. Lanchester 
Prize as the best contribution to operations research and the man- 
agement sciences published in English. The prize will be presented 
at the national meeting in Seattle on Nov. 4 of INFORMS, the 
Institute for Operational Research and the Management Sciences. 


 ~\Qo 


Congratulations to Fran¢gois-Marc 
Gagnon, Director of the Gail and 
Stephen A. Jarislowsky Institute for 
Studies in Canadian Art, who is co- 
recipient of the prestigious Prix André- 
Laurendeau 2007 for his outstanding 
contribution as a as a researcher, 
teacher and writer to the university 
community and to Quebec and 
Canadian society. 





~@ 


Robert Tittler (History, Distinguished Emeritus) has published 
The Face of the City: Civic Portraiture and Civic Identity in Early 
Modern England (Manchester University Press). 


No 


Congratulations to student Nathan Boey, whose animated film 
Family Picture has won him a $10,000 Teletoon Animation 
Scholarship. Originally from Winnipeg, he is a film production major 
taking animation classes, and used family photos to create his film. 
Eleven scholarships were presented by Teletoon Canada Inc. at a 
screening during the Ottawa International Animation Festival in 
October. 
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Arts & Science focuses on challenges 


LAURIE ZACK 


If the last decade at Concordia 
was characterized by success 
through growth, the next decade 
will be about quality, according 
to David Graham. 

The Dean of Arts and Science 
made a presentation to the 
Board of Governors meeting on 
Oct. 18 in which he defined qual- 
ity in the faculty as adding maxi- 
mum value to the lives of stu- 
dents through teaching, mentor- 
ing and advising; returning max- 
imum value to the community 
through research; and rewarding 
excellence. 

The faculty has already 
reached its growth target set for 
2010-11 of 13,500 FTEs; the FTE 
count for 2006-07 was 13,600. 
The student/faculty ratio, how- 


ever, is presently 31:1, well above 
the target ratio of 27:1. Faculty 
recruitment is a priority. 

“We are extremely pleased with 
the faculty members we have 
recruited. They compare with the 
best anywhere, Graham said. 
“However, although 31 new 
tenure-track professors have been 
hired this year, the net gain is only 
14 because of deaths (two), retire- 
ments (six), resignations (six) and 
non-renewals (three).” 

While this is not exceptional, 
it points to the reality of an aging 
faculty contingent. More than 
one professor in 10 is over 65. 

“We are concerned about class 
size and assuring future leader- 
ship for the faculty, Graham 
said. “Our leadership usually 
comes from mid-career faculty 
members and this is a dimin- 


Bouchard & Taylor drop in 


Students in the Religion Department had the opportunity for an infor- 
mal exchange with philosopher Charles Taylor (at left) and historian 
Gérard Bouchard. The two visited Ira Robinson's class since Bouchard 
and Robinson co-edited a volume in 2001. 

The discussion covered a range of issues emerging from some of 
the points raised during the Bouchard-Taylor Commission’s tour 
around the various regions of the province to the actual process and 
structure of the commission's work. 

Although the conversation was unstructured and wide-ranging, 
Taylor did take the opportunity to jot down notes on the opinions 
and ideas expressed during the meeting. 

The commission will be winding up its research in November. 


IN MEMORIAM 


Ernie Nelson, 1934-2007 


Friends at Concordia and in 
the larger music community 
of singer and composer Ernie 
Nelson were saddened to 
hear of his recent death. 
From 1997 to 2001, he was a 
member of Concordia’s 
Music Department, teaching 
voice and assisting with the 
jazz choir. 

Music professor Charles 
Ellison told the Journal, 
“Ernie participated in many 
faculty events, including 
sacred music concerts, Black 
History Month concerts, jazz 


studies faculty concerts and 
concerts with yours truly. 

“I met Ernie around 1976. 
I played in his band for sever- 
al years, with lots of gigs at 
the Rising Sun. I was 
impressed with his musician- 
ship, his golden, silky voice, 
his kindness, his soulfulness 
and humanity.” 

Jazz studies faculty mem- 
bers and friends will present 
a concert in Ernie's honour 
on Nov. 15 at the Oscar 
Peterson Concert Hall, start- 
ing at 8 p.m. 





ished cohort at the moment. 
However, we see tremendous 
potential in our recent hires’ 
Exceeding research targets 

Research funding continues to 
exceed targets. Faculty research 
funding from federal and provin- 
cial agencies more than doubled 
between 2004-05 and 2006-07, 
from $5 million to over $10 mil- 
lion, and is projected to grow 
annually by 15 per cent in the 
years to come. A striking exam- 
ple is the Canadian Institutes of 
Health Research (CIHR). 
Researchers from the faculty 
achieved the highest success 
rates in Canada (42 per cent) for 
a non-medical faculty in the 2006 
fall competition. 

A realistic faculty goal is to 
increase the proportion of gradu- 
ate students to between 12 and 15 


per cent. There has been a steady 
rise in graduate studies in the fac- 
ulty at both the Master's and PhD 
levels. There were 25 Master's pro- 
grams in 1997; there are now 31. 
Likewise, PhD programs jumped 
from 11 to 16 in the same period. 
Since 1995, 59 programs have 
been closed, mostly at the under- 
graduate level. 

A reflection of this develop- 
ment of graduate studies in the 
faculty is the vitality of student 
research and successful pro- 
grams like the “Bus 55 Project” 
completed by students in histo- 
ry. (The Journal, June 14, 2007) 
The faculty also inaugurated an 
Undergraduate Research Day. 
Challenges 

The budget situation is seri- 
ous. The faculty has been hit 
hard by changes in the provincial 





V-P Human Resources 


At its Oct. 18 meeting, the Board 
of Governors approved a propos- 
al to create a Vice-President 
Human Resources position to 
provide a__ service-oriented 
approach to employees, who are a 
key asset of the institution. 

The creation of this position 
continues a process begun nearly 
two years ago when _ the 
Department of Human Resources 
was transferred to the university's 
service sector. Since that time the 
department has undergone an 
organizational and _ personnel 
transformation. 

The development of a V-P posi- 
tion will ensure that the depart- 
ment’s 40 employees have the 
support and direction required to 
see that operations are aligned 
with the university's mission and 


overall objectives. 

The V-P Human Resources will 
guarantee that employee needs 
are me,. The overview presented 
to the Board says, “the hiring, 
training, compensation, reten- 
tion and organizational develop- 
ment of these individuals are key 
to the university's current and 
future success.” 

Besides acting as an advisor to 
senior administration on human 
resource management, the V-P 
Human Resources will improve 
the services offered by the 
department and conduct an 
audit on compensation, benefits 
and training. 

A search to fill the position will 
begin according to university 
guidelines for non-academic sen- 
ior administrators. 


funding formula. When over 90 
per cent of the budget goes to 
salaries and benefits, there is lit- 
tle room for manoeuvering. Even 
after more than $600,000 was cut 
from expenditures in 2006-07, 
balancing the 2007-08 budget 
will be a major challenge. 

A key will be close monitoring 
of course offerings. The goal is to 
allocate more resources to 
growth areas, while maintaining 
the commitment to reducing 
average class size. Planned and 
selective growth is the way Dean 
Graham described it. 

Lastly, the faculty has to con- 
tinue to get the word out about 
its achievements. “We need to 
build our national profile; he 
said. “We should be recognized 
as one of Canada’s top faculties 
of arts and science” 
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A RIVER RUNS THROUGH IT 


Mending the coast 
between people and water 


DAWN WISEMAN 


As an undergraduate geography student in Ireland, 
Monica Mulrennan (Geography, Planning and 
Environment) was taught that despite their ongoing 
interaction with water and wind, coastal areas were 
fairly static, only changing over long periods of time. 

“There was a sense of dynamic equilibrium. Even 
after hugely destructive storms or massive tsunamis, 
coast lines were resilient and absorbed the impact of 
these events.” 

In fact, coastal geographers now agree that these 
fragile areas can be irrevocably changed in extremely 
short periods of time. The tsunami that struck south- 
ern Asia in 2004, and Hurricane Katrina, which hit the 
southern United States in 2005, left dramatic changes 
not only on coast lines, but also on local economies 
and communities. 

Mulrennan's research shows that even longer-term 
events have impacts that are observable in one person's 
lifetime. “Cree elders can point to pieces of coastline 
attached to the mainland that were offshore islands 
when they were children? 

Mulrennan's work with the Cree is part of a SSHRC 
Community-University Research Alliances (CURA) 
grant (headed by Colin Scott at McGill) with the James 
Bay community of Wemindji. 

Located at the mouth of the Maquatua River on the 
east coast of James Bay, the community used to be 40 


km further south at Paakumshumwaau (Vieux 
Comptoir). In 1958, the community decided to relocate 
to Wemindji because the embayment at the old site 
was becoming too shallow to navigate. 

“Coastal areas in the north are rising due to a phe- 
nomenon known as isostatic rebound,’ she explained. 
During ice ages, the sheer weight of the massive ice 
sheets actually push land masses down. When the ice 
melts, the land bounces back at a surprising rate, geo- 
logically speaking; around James Bay the land is rising 
about one metre per century. 

When land rises, water and coastlines recede. For 
the Cree, whose lives are intimately connected with the 
waters of James Bay, the impacts are significant. One 
area where changes are clearly identifiable is in the 
migration paths of geese, a key local food source. 

“Eel grass beds die back, marshes dry up and the 
area becomes less attractive to migrating flocks; said 
Mulrennan. 

These changes are nothing new for the Cree. “The 
archeologists on our CURA team have found evidence 
80 kilometres inland of camps from thousands of years 
ago which were clearly coastal at the time; she said, 
adding that the Cree ancestors employed a number of 
strategies to counteract what would have been a life- 
threatening loss of food at the time. 

“Crees continue to modify and adapt to this chang- 
ing landscape, through, for example, the construction 
of mud dykes and ponds to retain coastal wetlands’ 


Their latest strategy for coping with threats to the 
coast involves the CURA team in the establishment of 
a culturally appropriate protected area at Paakum- 
shumwaau and adjacent watersheds. 

“Beyond its unique and diverse ecology, the area is of 
major importance to the Cree hunting and fishing way 
of life, and the social exchange, oral tradition and cus- 
toms that inform that way of life? said Mulrennan. “We 
are working very closely with the Wemindji Cree to 
ensure it is protected’ 

Relatively recent discoveries on Wemindji territory 
of kimberlite deposits, indicative of a significant pres- 
ence of diamonds, have galvanized local commitment 
for the protected area. “The community has agreed to 
mining in some parts of its territory; said Mulrennan, 
“in the hope that diamond mining can provide much- 
needed jobs and opportunities for this rapidly growing 
community.” 

They've made it clear, however, that they want the 
protected area off-limits to mining. The Cree know all 
too well the short-term gains and long-term damage 
that tends to characterize such developments. The 
recent designation of the area as a biodiversity reserve 
represents a first step in securing protected area status 
and the possibility of moratoriums on certain develop- 
ment activities. 

As such there is confidence that, like the diamonds to 
be extracted from other parts of Wemindji Cree territo- 


ry, Paakumshumwaau may also “last forever”. 
¥ 
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A RIVER RUNS THROUGH IT 


Using less to gain more 


KAREN HERLAND 


Every day, most of us obliviously send a precious 
resource down the drain. 

The Environment Canada website's 1999 figures 
state that North Americans whose water use is not 
metered use 457 litres of water each day. Europeans 
use 200 litres of water per person per day. In sub- 
Saharan Africa, that figure is below 20 litres. 

According to Heather Wray, researcher with 
Ensemble Terre-Ciel, up to 70 per cent of domestic 
waste water is “greywater” That term refers to waste- 
water from all sources except the toilet. 

Normally, domestic greywater from show- 
ers, laundry facilities and bathroom sinks, 
along with the more obviously contaminat- 
ed water from the toilet, or the kitchen sink 
(which also carries animal fats, oils and 
grease), all goes, undifferentiated, back into 
the sewage system. 

But increasingly, environmentalists are 
experimenting with ways to recuperate, 
filter and reuse greywater for flushing 
toilets or for irrigation projects. This 
effort cuts down on overall water usage, 
and, in some cases also allows for the 
retrieval of heat from the water. 

Ensemble Terre-Ciel has been renting 
one of the greenhouse units on the 13th 
floor of the Hall Building for Wray’s grey- 
water experiments for a model home 
project the company intends to have 
operating by next spring. 

“The goal of Maison Productive House 
is to produce more than is consumed; 


Wray said. Saving energy and resources and channel- 
ing them into productive uses is key to the project. 

Ensemble Terre-Ciel got involved with Sustainable 
Concordia serendipitously last year because one of 
their staff members could see the greenhouse from 
their office, which was then on Cote des Neiges Blvd. 
Finding out how to access the facilities led them to 
Sustainable Concordia’s plans to reopen the site and 
they were able to get involved. 

The greywater experiments were run by Wray with 
the help of student interns. Some earned independent 
study credit, and some were there as volunteers. 

The initial water filtration experiments proved inef- 
ficient for the scale of the eight-unit housing 
project being constructed 
in Point St. Charles by 
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Ensemble Terre-Ciel. A more elaborate three-stage 
biofiltration system is being installed to redirect grey- 
water for subsurface land irrigation and toilets. 

However, since producing year-round vegetables in 
a relatively small space is another goal of Maison 
Productive House, the greenhouse facilities have been 
repurposed. 

Currently, experiments are underway to explore ver- 
tical gardens, as well as cold frames, which are “mini- 
greenhouses within a greenhouse” 
and can greatly extend the grow- 
ing season for a variety of foods. & 

The space is also being used %_™} \ 
to determine the effectiveness jes } 
of filtered greywater for irriga- 
tion projects. 













; Heather Wray (right) discusses research with interns Erin Watson 
and Gillian Jackson in the Hall Building greenhouse. 
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When a right becomes a privilege 


KAREN HERLAND _ 


Despite increasing pressure from citizen groups 
around the world to have water recognized as a human 
right, the Canadian ent has twice opposed 
moves by the United Nations to enshrine the right to 
water in international law. 

Liz Miller has seen firsthand what happens when a 
community can no longer access water. 

Miller began work on The Water Front, her docu- 
mentary on the right to affordable water, three years 
ago, when she first joined the Communication 
Studies Department here. “I was at a congress against 
water privatization in Miami, and I met the protago- 
nists of the film” 

She had been interested in exploring the privatiza- 
tion of water as a global issue and had already attended 
similar congresses in Latin America and in Africa. 

The story shifted from macro to micro when she met 
a group of people from Highland Park, Michigan. 
People in the community were faced with water bills of 
up to $10,000 and some were in danger of losing their 
homes if they could not pay up. Half of the city’s resi- 
dents had had their water turned off. 

“It’s a story that no one ever imagines is happening 
right now in the US) said Miller. 

Miller, whose background is in advocacy filmmaking, 
wanted to tell a story that addressed intersecting con- 
cerns around gender, race, class and how community 


The Water Front won the Ramsar Medwet Award at its 
preview screening earlier this year in Greece. Jury mem- 
bers said “covering all water issues, from pricing to pri- 
vatization and — above all, the human right to water — 
this film sends a strong message on the way public par- 
ticipation and action can overcome problems’ 





tain the large infrastructure of the community. The 
town was going broke. 

The state appointed an emergency financial manag- 
er who decided that it was up to Highland Park's poor, 
black, aging and under-employed community to 
finance the plant or be left high and dry, The communi- 
ty effectively lost its access to water coming from the 
Great Lakes, the world’s largest available fresh water 
source, until it got organized. It was that process that is 
documented in Miller's film. 

“Lhave less ofa stake in whether privatization is right 
or wrong than that a community should be making 
that decision? 

The film itself was shown in Highland Park and 
Miller and community organizers coordinated a half- 
day workshop on how to use the film to strengthen 








g anti-poverty groups and environmental organizations, 
¢ many of whom had never visited Highland Park before. 
& “Now many environmental groups are starting to frame 
E issues in the context of environmental justice” 





Miller's research revealed that Highland Park had 
benefited from a state-of-the-art water treatment plant 
constructed by Henry Ford to support a thriving car- 
manufacturing community. That changed when the car 
industry moved away. For perspective on what happens 
when a one-industry town loses that industry, rent 
Michael Moore's film investigation of neighbouring 
Flint, Mich., Roger and Me. 

As Highland Park's population dwindled from 60, 000 
to about a quarter of that, it was no longer able to sus- 
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Miller has developed various versions of the film so 
that its message can be transmitted on TV, in commu- 
nity groups and as a tool for change. The film's website, 
www.thewaterfrontmovie.com, offers links to related 

The film premieres in Toronto at the Planet In 
Focus film festival on Oct. 27. It will also be screening 
soon in New York City. The Montreal premiere is slat- 
ed for Nov. 16 at 8 p.m. as part of the Rencontres doc- 
umentary film festival in UQAM’s Coeur des Sciences 
Auditorium. 
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Precious resource in Uganda 















In these photographs, Gabriel Bran Lopez illustrates 
the effects of scarcity of water in Northern Uganda. 
Many communities devastated by war are also strug- 
gling with flooding that has ravaged northern and 
eastern parts of the country. 
Concordia students can experience the stresses and 
triumphs of life in Northern Uganda through the 
Concordia Volunteer Abroad Program. The CVAP 
is accepting applications until Nov. 15. Go to 
www.concordiavolunteers.org 


Health Alert Gulu, an NGO that deals with 
HIV/AIDS issues, hosts an event for HIV-positive 
children twice a month. Before eating lunch, 
the children line up and wait to wash their 
hands with a single cupful of 

water, all that is available for 
the task. 
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A RIVER RUNS THROUGH 


The majestic St. Lawrence under threat 


LouIsE HENAULT-ETHIER 


The St. Lawrence is arguably this country’s most eco- 
nomically important river, but it is much more than a 
waterway for international cargo boats. 

Efforts to protect it have considerably improved its 
health in recent years, but the challenges are increas- 
ing. Climate change is inducing alterations of the 
global ocean that have resulted in warmer, oxygen- 
poor waters entering the St. Lawrence Estuary. 

Some threats, such as dredging to facilitate com- 
mercial navigation and deterioration of the shoreline, 
are highly visible. But subtle chemical changes that 
cannot be perceived with the naked eye are buried 
deep below the surface. 

Changes in land use as well as deforestation and 
intensive agriculture can lead to an input of fresh 
nutrients from runoff. Phytoplankton, consisting of 
microscopic algae, rapidly take advantage of this 
novel food source and bloom in the surface waters. 
When these micro-organisms die, they sink to the 
bottom of the water body. 

When decomposer microbes break down this 
organic matter, they release carbon dioxide and con- 
sume oxygen. If the nutrient input is high enough, 
and the phytoplankton bloom reaches a great magni- 
tude, oxygen consumption can reach a rate that can 
deplete the lower layers of a body of water. When oxy- 
gen levels become insufficient to support most ani- 
mal life, the water is defined as hypoxic. 

Over 200 hypoxic coastal zones have been identi- 
fied around the world, notably the Gulf of Mexico and 
Chesapeake Bay, which are now considered “dead 
zones. 

Several years ago, researchers discovered that the 
bottom water of the St. Lawrence Estuary between 
the Saguenay Fjord and Pointe des Monts was also 
hypoxic. 

The Hypoxia Research Group, a multidisciplinary 
collaboration between scientists from Concordia, 
McGill, Université Laval, UQAR, and the Institut 
Maurice-Lamontagne of the Department of Fisheries 


and Oceans, is investigating this recent development 
to understand its origins and how it will affect the 
ecosystem as a whole: 

With our growing awareness of global warming 
and fresh water protection, we need these specialized 
chemists to understand how nutrients cycle in 
ecosystems in order to better predict the future 
effects of climate change. Governments need sound 
scientific recommendations on the natural carbon 
cycles to plan for the recovery of the St. Lawrence 
Estuary. 





Robert James Panetta, PhD student and Louise Hénault- 
Ethier, MSc student sampling sediment from the bed of of Yves Gélinas. She is a founding member of the 


the St. Lawrence. 
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Organic geochemistry is a relatively young field 
that aims to understand how the biological, chemical 
and geological processes interact. 

Yves Gélinas, from the Chemistry and 
Biochemistry Department, is a leader in environmen- 
tal organic geochemistry. He and his group study 
natural aquatic ecosystems from a chemical point of 
view. One of their projects is the study of the hypoxic 
zone of the St. Lawrence. 

Unlike their colleagues in the department, who for 
the most part can grow or synthesize the samples 
they study,-these environmental geochemists need 
fresh samples collected directly from the environ- 
ment. 

In May 2007, Gélinas, together with PhD student 
Robert James Panetta, Denis Brion and me, spent a 
week on board the R/V Coriolis Il, a 50-metre 
Canadian Coast Guard vessel converted into a 
research boat to navigate the St. Lawrence between 
the fle d'Orléans and the Cabot Strait. 

The team collected numerous water and sediment 
samples, which will be analyzed in great detail in 
coming years to uncover the mysteries of the carbon 
cycle in this ecosystem and how it pertains to the 
oxygen diminution. 

The group patiently filtered hundreds of litres of 
water sampled at different depths and geographic 
locations in the river to collect particles and dis- 
solved molecules. They also tediously sliced, packed 
and labelled hundreds of vials of mud carefully col- 
lected from different depths of the riverbed. With 
their collaborators, they wish to provide the first 3D 
analysis of organic matter fluxes and sinks in the St. 
Lawrence. 

These people passionately seek to understand their 
world better in order to protect it. The St. Lawrence 
is a jewel that deserves their expert attention. 

Louise Hénault-Ethier has just completed her MSc 
through the Special Individualized Program. Her 
research was conducted partially under the supervision 


award-winning R4 Compost program. 





Hands: on course evaluates impact 


_ DANE NISEMAN 





Concordia’s new buildings integrate some of the latest 
ideas in energy efficiency for lighting, heating and cool- 
ing. Recent renovations in some of the older buildings 
have significantly increased their energy efficiency as 
well. The university has enthusiastically embraced recy- 
cling and composting — you can even get red wigglers 
that will eat your trash at home from the Hall Building 
greenhouse. As a community we have made significant 
strides in lessening our environmental impact. 

But consider for a moment the construction of John 
Molson School of Business’s new home at the corner of 
Guy St. and De Maisonneuve Blvd. For the time being, it 
is having a less than stellar impact on the surrounding 
area. Foot and vehicle traffic is a mess, the site pro- 
duces large amounts of dust, and it’s noisy. 

“We don't think about noise as pollution too often? 
said Catherine Mulligan (Building, Civil and 
Environmental Engineering), “but it is”. 

This term Mulligan is teaching: CIVI 464 
Environmental Impact Assessment. The very practical 


class focuses on evaluating how projects will impact 
their surroundings throughout their entire life cycle. 

“Ideally, you want to start an EIA at the time of con- 
ception,’ she explained. “That way if you're building on 
polluted ground, it can be taken care of before con- 
struction begins, either through clean-up or reloca- 
tion’ 

In Canada, projects of a certain size legally require 
EIAs for approval. “This work is actually the bread and 
butter of environmental engineers” Mulligan said. 
“There is much more work in trying to avoid problems 
before they begin, than in cleaning them up after- 
wards. 

She added that certain types of project, like nuclear 
power plants, require EIAs no matter what their size, 
and that government grants even for small projects 
often stipulate EIAs in the contract. So do projects in 
aboriginal communities. 

“Tonce did a EIA for a paintball field in Kahnawake? 
she laughed. “The key concern was the type of paint in 
the pellets and whether it would eventually leach into 
the local water table? 


Mulligan’s students get hands-on experience in the 
class. Their term project requires that they undertake 
an EIA for a project currently under review. 

“I suggest that they find the project on the Canadian 
Environmental Assessment Agency site. but other than 
that they have a lot of leeway. This term, one group has 
already decided to examine a landfill site, while anoth- 
er is looking at the potential impact of a new bridge. 

Mulligan says that in some ways the senior level 
course is not very scientific, “EIAs involve a lot of com- 
mon sense, a lot of following procedures and practices. 
However, these are highly marketable skills” 

One of the things she points out to students is that 
their projects can never have zero-impact. “It’s almost 
impossible to completely eliminate all sources of pollu- 
tion and negative impact, mostly for economic reasons. 
Most projects have to tread an acceptable middle 
ground, and they have to figure out what that is? 

Short-term traffic headaches, a bit of extra dust and 
noise are therefore perfectly acceptable (and expected), 
especially when the longer-term impact is overwhelm- 
ingly positive. 


IT 


BARBARA BLACK 


John-Christopher Boyer, a recent 
doctoral graduate, is a Great 
Montrealer — and he’s ours. 

Each year, the Board of Trade 
of Metropolitan Montreal pres- 
ents awards for outstanding 
doctoral dissertations. 

Boyer won the Prix d’Excellence 
de JlAcadémie des Grands 
Montréalais for his thesis, Synthe- 
sis and Spectroscopy of Upconvert- 
ing Lanthanide-Doped Nanocrys- 
tals, which he defended in 
December 2006 under the direc- 
tion of John Capobianco. 

He did his undergraduate 
degree at Concordia and could 
have gone anywhere on the basis 
of his grade point average of 4.06. 
He chose to stay at Concordia. 
His GPA as a graduate student 
was even higher, 4.21. Boyer will 
accept the Governor-General’s 
Gold Medal at fall convocation 
on Nov. 11 as outstanding gradu- 
ate student. 

In a recommendation, Capo- 
bianco wrote of Boyer’s “radical 
originality and his strikingly 
creative capacity to generate 


brilliant results.” The external 
examiner at his defence com- 
mented on the importance of 
his research, as well as the “con- 
siderable maturity” demon- 
strated by his understanding of 
the field. 

When he joined Capobiancos 
lab in 2000, Boyer got in at the 
beginning of groundbreaking 
research in the field of nanoma- 
terials. These tiny particles, 
when doped with lanthanide 
ions, can undergo upconversion 
from a low to a higher-energy 
radiation. 

Boyer was the senior graduate 
student on the research team, 
and he developed novel synthet- 
ic methods for generating the 
nanocrystals and then dispers- 
ing them in solution. (see 
Journal, April 20, 2006) The dis- 
covery has applications in foren- 
sics, biosensing and medical 
imaging. 

He already has 24 refereed 
journal publications to his cred- 
it, and many conference presen- 
tations. The fact that he is the 
lead author of so many articles 
“exceeds all expectations for pro- 
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Recognition of a brilliant career 


Chambr 
du Mont 


Board of 





Mayor Gérard Tremblay with John-Christopher Boyer 


ductivity and __ professional 
impact in a graduate student, 
according to his citation for the 
gold medal. 

Right after the Oct. 9 Grands 
Montréalais gala at city hall, 
Boyer left for the University of 
Victoria to start postdoctoral 
work supported by NSERC and 
FQRNT. He is in the laboratory 
of Frank van Veggel, continuing 


his research on the site-specific 
deposition of nanocrystals in 
photonic crystals. 

“Shortly after I started work- 
ing for John, I recognized that we 
were performing some very 
extraordinary research,” Boyer 
said in an email from B.C. “We 
were one of the only groups in 
the whole world that saw any 
potential in the materials we 


Commemorating a life in media and 


KAREN HERLAND 


Katja MacLeod Kessin's work fills 
the FOFA Gallery and spills into 
the vitrines. On Oct. 25 it will 
also be discussed across the hall 
in EV 1.605. The exuberant 
colours and simple shapes seem 
fairly realistic. However ... 

“Often there was a hidden joke, 
a punch line — more like a punch 
in the gut,” wrote co-curator Sara 
Morley in the catalogue that 
accompanies the posthumous 
celebration of Kessin's life and 
work. “The pieces look cheery 
and bright, but they have a dark 
side, there are things that flip? 
said Lynn Hughes, one of the pro- 
fessors who supervised Kessin's 
PhD. 

Hughes, along with Morley, 
Loren Lerner and David Elliot, 
came together shortly after 
Kessin's funeral in April 2006 and 
decided that an exhibit would be 
a fitting commemoration of her 
contributions to the university 
and the art world. 

All four co-curators knew 
Kessin, though when they read 
each other's catalogue texts, they 
realized it was in remarkably dif- 
ferent ways. “It helps to under- 


stand the rich complexity of this 
woman, Lerner said. 

Elliot was Kessin’s neighbour, 
and gave her advice when she 
first assembled her portfolio to 
apply to the program. He 
remained a supporter of her 
work throughout a career that 
spanned two decades. “It made 
sense to do this retrospective of 
her work at Concordia. She got 
all three of her degrees here?’ said 
Hughes. 

Hughes remembers an uncom- 
promising young woman who 


followed her own muse. “She 
wasnt influenced by the stu- 
dents around her, she wasn't 
doing the coolest or hippest 
thing.” Looking around the 
gallery she added, “But the work 
feels very contemporary now. 
Kessin's decision to pursue a PhD 
in the Humanities program was 
also ahead of its time. 

Morley, who started in the BFA 
program with Kessin, and 
remained a closed friend despite 
their diverging career paths, was 
struck by Kessin's methodical 





Aryan Household, 1997, was used in one of Kessin’s performance pieces. 
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approach. This might have been 
as much due to her busy life as a 
mother of three as about her 
approach to creativity. 

For Morley, 366 Days is the 
obvious illustration of this focus. 
Kessin produced a painting a day 
for the leap year ending on Sept. 
14, 2004. This show is the first 
time that the work will be pre- 
sented. Displayed on a wall in the 
gallery, the bright canvases relate 
to each other, to Kessin's motifs 
and to her own illness. Kessin 
uses colour and humour to tease 
new meanings out of traditional 
themes or simple words. 

For instance, “Born to be 
Blond” could be a hair dye slo- 
gan. It also reflects Kessin's 
uneasy relationship to her own 
German ancestry (she came to 
Canada in 1981). The Aryan con- 
nection is more concrete when 
juxtaposed with an image of 
Hitler in lederhosen floating just 
above and over from that canvas. 

It was this element of Kessin's 
work that Lerner, who shares an 
interest genocide and 
Holocaust studies, recalled in her 
catalogue text. Discussing 
Kessin’s performance work 
(some of which is displayed 
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were examining. If you look at 
the literature now, you find 
numerous groups worldwide 
examining the topic. We were 
the trendsetters in this case, and 
I am proud of it?” 

Boyer said that he was attract- 
ed early on to materials chem- 
istry. “The discovery of new 
materials really gets my blood 
pumping,’ he said. 

He has won a number of other 
fellowships and awards during 
his years at Concordia, notably 
the Armand C. Archambault, the 
J.W. O’Brien and the Garnet 
Strong Graduate Fellowships, as 
well as NSERC and FQRNT post- 
graduate fellowships. 

He said he chose a career in 
academia for the freedom that it 
allows. 

“John provided me with keen 
scientific insight but also with a 
wealth of knowledge on how to 
function in an academic setting. 
My experiences at Concordia 
were my first with scientific 
research and were crucial to 
forming the foundation for my 
future endeavours as a 
researcher: 


memory 


through video in the show) she 
wrote, “In reaching for the hid- 
den secrets and untold stories of 
Nazi Germany, she encourages 
her audiences to experience the 
past and give it a place in the 
present.” 

Lerner recalled Kessin's parti- 
cipation in a seminar about the 
Holocaust in which she shared 
with fellow students her memo- 
ries of growing up in Germany 
after WWII and her self-reflec- 
tive interpretation of the texts. 

Kessin's contributions extend- 
ed to developing some of the first 
studio arts programs for non- 
Fine Arts students that the facul- 
ty offered. She also developed a 
program to allow women living 
in a shelter for victims of vio- 
lence to use painting to express 
themselves. 

“She could get people involved 
in art practice who were really 
reticent about their abilities. But 
in the end, they were proud of 
their work,” said Morley. 

The vernissage at the FOFA 
gallery begins Oct. 25 at 6 p.m., 
and the show continues until 
Nov. 16. Sales of the catalogue 
will raise money towards a schol- 
arship in Kessin’s name. 
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MBA competition on the field 


The annual soccer match between MBA students and faculty took 
place on Oct. 5 at the Loyola athletic fields. Now in its fifth year, the 
amicable yet competitive nature of the game exemplifies the spirit of 
JMSB. The profs wore white shirts while the students wore red shirts. 
Over the years, each side has emerged victoriously on two occasions, 
with this year's encounter producing the first tie at the end of regula- 
tion time. The students won the ensuing shoot-out. 

The game was a see-saw battle, with each team taking the lead on 
several occasions. The student team had the lion's share of ball pos- 
session, and long stretches of the game unfolded in the professors’ 
half, but the faculty side was more efficient in capitalizing on its 
scoring opportunities. The CGSA provided the teams with well- 
deserved half-time refreshments, and all players celebrated when 


the match was over. 


The discreet 


~~ BARBARA BLACK 2 


When a person's words are on 
the $5 bill, you know they're 
worth something. That's the case 
with Roch Carrier, who gave a 
Concordia audience a taste of his 
puckish wisdom on Oct. 19. 
Carrier’s CV is remarkable 
by any standards. He’s an 
Officer of the Order of Canada. 
He's a writer of stories, plays, 
essays and an iconic children’s 
book that captured the comic 
side of the Canada-Quebec 
dilemma. He’s a bureaucrat 


skilled in cruising the highest 


altitudes of Ottawa, having 


headed the Canada Council for 
the Arts and the National 
Library of Canada. He has a _ 


doctorate in literature from 
the Sorbonne and he’s a former 
principal of the Collége mili- 
taire royal de Saint-Jean. He 
even ran (unsuccessfully) for 
Parliament, an episode he is 
the first to caricature. 


Perhaps his most important 
achievement is his ability to con- 
nect with an audience. He has 
travelled widely in Canada and 
the world, and when he does, he 
listens as well as talks. 

When he was national librari- 
an, he visited schools as part of a 
literacy tour. “How many books 
do you think we have?” he would 
ask the children. “Twelve!” 
“More” “A hundred!” “More” 
When he got them up to the 
actual number, 20 million, the 
kids were amazed. — 

‘They also listen when he tells 


them his own story. “All across 
this country, there are children 


with low self-esteem,” he said. “I 
tell them I came from zero” 

Not exactly zero, but from a 
‘small Quebec town with few 
books and only one station on 
the radio. His grandfather was a 
blacksmith, his father was a lum- 
berjack, but he loved school. His 
grandmother told him she had 


gone to school for only one day, 





charm of Roch Carrier 


because she was needed at 
home. “I was impressed that she 
knew so much after being in 
school only one day!” 

Carrier illustrated the wonder 
of learning and the arts with lit- 
tle vignettes. Nanotechnology 
reminds him of a comic book 
hero of his childhood who was 
able to see battles on the surface 


of a penny. He finds poetry in 


aboriginal legends and in a 


haunting metaphor for life that 
was written by the seventh-cen- 


tury scholar known as nee 


Venerable Bede, 


tively simple inks 40 the ee 


enable him to find common 


fully placed the hot iron rim on a 
giant cartwheel. It was always an 
occasion for celebration in the 
village. The sparks flew, the peo- 
ple chatted and sang, and the lit- 
tle boy marvelled. 


Many years later, as a bureau- 
crat, he was in France, talking 
with an important man who 
was proving difficult. He started 
to tell the story about his 
grandfather, and his adversary 
simply melted. “But my grand- 
father also was a blacksmith? 
he exclaimed, and from then 
on, they got along. 

The words on the $5 bill? 
There's a scene on the back of 


children playing hockey, and in 
very tiny type — you will need a 
peers - is a passage, 

En Pe ne 





age ~ is ae 





ing-rink — but our real life was 
on the skating-rink” 

Roch Carrier's appearance at 
Concordia was part of the 
Governor-General’s _—_ Lecture 
Series, sponsored by the Royal 
Society of Canada. 





Te nes Way ano 4 
were long, long seasons. We 
lived in three places — the 
_ church, the school, and the skat- 
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Roch Carrier addressed Concordia 
on Oct. 19. 


Intrapreneurial success: 
The Concordia Entrepreneurship & 
Management Association (CEMA) 
Speaker Series 2007 attracted 
nearly 100 people. The speakers 
shared their experiences and 
insight on corporate “intrapre- 
neurship”. 

From Left to Right: CEMA Chief 
Executive Fadi Abu Shakra, CEMA 
Speaker Series Project Manager 
Jalal Hasbini, featured lecturer, 
CEO of Organogenesis and JMSB 
Alumnus Geoff MacKay, CEMA V-P 
Marketing Terence Richardson,, 
CEMA President Eric Pelsise and 
CEMA VP Operations Jonathan 
O'Connell. 

Other speakers were Mona 
Ghazzoui, Senior Vice President 
ABN Amro Bank, and Professor A. 
Bakr Ibrahim. 
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Mission statement expert speaks 


Chris Bart, of McMaster University, is a leading authority on organizational mission and vision statements, and 
author of a business bestseller, A Tale of Two Employees and the Person Who Wanted to Lead Them. He will give 
a talk, “The Role of the Board in Strategy,’ on Nov. 12 from 2 to 4 p.m. in GM-302, sponsored by the Institute for 
Governance of Private and Public Organizations and the Van Berkom Endowed Chair in Small Cap Equities. 


Resolving Conflict at the graduate level 


The School of Graduate Studies invites faculty members to participate in an informal discussion about poli- 
cies and practices that can help avoid and/or resolve issues of conflict that arise at the graduate level. Entitled 
Avoiding and Resolving Conflict, this workshop runs from 10 a.m. till noon on Oct. 26 in H-762. For more, 
please contact Lorena at lorena@alcor.concordia.ca or at ext. 7325. 


An Irish take on a Canadian predicament 


The Political Science Student Association has organized a lecture by Daniel Carey, senior lecturer in the 
National University of Ireland. He is a graduate of McGill, Trinity College (Dublin) and Oxford. “A Canadian 
Predicament: The Politics of Multiculturalism and Diversity” will take place Nov. 1 from 4 to 6 p.m. in H-1220. 
For details, call Travis Smith at ext. 5604 or tdsmith@alcor.concordia.ca 


Live-365 


Art of Living Concordia is holding a concert at College Notre-Dame Hall (3799 Queen-Mary Rd) on Nov. 2 at 8 
p.m. to raise funds to support children in the poorest parts of India, Nepal, Sri-Lanka and South Africa. The 
concert is called Live-365 for a reason: each $365 raised will support a child for a full year. The featured bands 
are: Maracuja (Brazilian music); Anew Airship (Pop); Artists from Nomadic Massive; and Mathieu Lippe 
(French Folklore). Tickets: adults $20 / presale $17, Students $15/ presale $13. Information: artoflivingconcor- 
dia@gmail.com 


Haredim Children and the Internet 


On Tuesday, Nov. 6, Steven Lapidus will be speaking about the relationship between traditionalist Orthodox 
Judaism and modernity in a lecture titled, “Haredim Confront Modernity: Children & the Internet”. The lec- 
ture is presented by Canadian Jewish Studies and will take place in S-FA 202 at 4:30 p.m. For more: www.con- 
cordia.ca/jchair 


Making movies before Edison's time 


Ann Bermingham, professor of History of Art and Architecture at the University of California, will be here 
speaking about "Making Motion Pictures in Eighteenth-Century London” on Nov. 8 at 7 p.m. in EV-1.605. Her 
lecture will include visuals about the forgotten ancestor of modern cinema, Eidophusikon, which opened in 
Leicester Square and was described in the London press as "moving pictures, representing, phenomena of 
nature,” combining moving pictures and sound effects over 120 years before Edison came into the picture. 


Public Protest in 19th Century Ireland 


The Centre for Canadian Irish Studies is proud to present Maurice Bric, senior lecturer in History at University 
College, Dublin, whose lecture, "Daniel O'Connell and Public Protest in early Nineteenth Century Ireland,’ will 
take place Nov. 8 at 8:30 p.m. in H-646. Admission is free and open to all. For more details, please see 
www.cdnirish.concordia.ca 


Dollars for Scholars 


The 15th annual Alumni Association of SGWU bowlathon will take place Nov. 4 at Rose Bowl lanes in NDG. 
Money raised goes to the AASGWU endowment fund for student scholarships. For more information, call 
Jennifer Cottin at ext. 3882. 


ExpoScience to wow West Islanders 


The annual ExpoScience fair will take place Nov. 3 and 4 at Stewart Hall in Pointe Claire. ExpoScience will fea- 
ture demonstrations by Concordia faculty, staff and students from the sciences, engineering and digital arts. 
Now in its 21st year, Exposcience provides an exciting and informative arena for children to learn about sci- 
ence and technology. The fair is open to the public and is a great way to teach kids and have fun at the same 
time. 


Ellison Quartet plays OPCH 


Charles Ellison and his quartet will play the Oscar Peterson Concert Hall on Nov. | at 8 p.m. The program will 
contain original compositions as well as those of Wayne Shorter and Shannon Thomson and features Ellison 
on trumpet, Steve Amirault on piano, Fraser Hollins on bass and Dave Laing on drums. Tickets available at the 
box office and on the Admission network: $15 general admission, $5 for non-Concordia students and seniors, 
free for Concordia students with ID (service charges applicable). 
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Writers Read at Concordia 


The Writers Read at Concordia 
series brings outstanding word- 
smiths to the campus. Two are 
coming you won't want to miss. 

Chicago-born poet Edward 
Hirsch will read from his work on 
Friday, Oct. 26. He is president of 
the John Simon Guggenheim 
Memorial Found-ation, and poet- 
ry editor of DoubleTake magazine. 
His essays have been published in 
The New Yorker, The New York 
Review of Books, American Poetry 
Review and The Paris Review, and 
his book How to Read a Poem and 
Fall in Love With Poetry was a sur- 
prise bestseller in 1999. 


On Nov. 30, Winnipeg writer 
Miriam Toews will visit. She's 
the author of three novels, Sum- 
mer of My Amazing Luck, A Boy 
of Good Breeding, and A Compli- 
cated Kindness, which won the 
Governor-General’s Literary 
Award. She also wrote an 
award-winning book of non-fic- 
tion about her father, Swing 
Low: A Life. 

Both appearances are in col- 
laboration with the Blue 
Metropolis International Liter- 
ary Festival, and will take place 
in the J.A. DeSéve Cinema, start- 
ing at 7:30 p.m. 


The first global window 
on higher education 


A team of more than 30 higher 
education journalists based in 25 
countries are producing a weekly 
free-to-subscribe online newspa- 
per called University World News. 

The newspaper will be distrib- 
uted to higher education institu- 
tions, organizations and govern- 
ment departments on every con- 
tinent except Antarctica. 

With its head office in 
London, University World News 
is produced by staff based 
around the world, including 
Durban, Melbourne, Montreal, 
Moscow and Paris. Technical 
support is provided by the South 
African online media company 
E-Briefs News. 

Every Monday morning, 
University World News will be dis- 
tributed to academics, deans, 
university vice-chancellors and 


presidents, government minis- 
ters and senior administrators 
across the globe. 

It will provide exclusive 
reports from its international 
team of correspondents as well 
as analyses, features, global 
round-ups on key issues and 
links to higher education stories 
from other leading newspapers. 

The aim is to offer a far wider 
range of higher education arti- 
cles and news reports than is 
currently available from a single 
publication, and to provide a 
truly international perspective 
to an international readership. 

The University World News 
website can be found at 
www.universityworldnews.com. 
Philip Fine (BFA86,GrDip94) is 
the Canadian correspondent for 
the publication. 


Centraide giveaways start 


The Centraide campaign is well 
underway and about 1,300 
Concordians enjoyed the Corey 
Cup at the Bell Centre on 
Sunday afternoon. Although the 
Stingers lost, it was an exciting 
game held on ice normally 
reserved for the professional 
Canadiens. Some say it was an 
unbeatable deal: professional- 
calibre hockey for $10, $2 of 
some ticket sales went to chari- 
table organizations connected 
with Centraide. 

Early bird draws begin this 
week for those who have already 
submitted a pledge form for this 
year. 

It's important to note that a 


new form must be submitted 
every year — contributions will 
not be renewed automatically. 

On Friday, Oct. 26, Centraide 
supporters have a chance to win 
a Toshiba laptop, tickets to a 
Canadiens game and a 3-month 
pass to Le Gym (including one 
hour of trainer time). The fol- 
lowing Friday, the prizes include 
a digital camera and an iPod. 

Keep your eyes and ears open 
for bake sales and pasta lunches 
that are being planned. Winners 
of the early bird draws, upcom- 
ing events and pledge forms are 
all posted on the Centraide 
Concordia site: Centraide.Con- 
cordia.ca 
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Building our profile 


The theme of ConcordiaPix this time was campus architecture. Building 
on that theme, we invited ENCS Professor Peter Grogono to be our 
guest judge. He selected this image from our website at 
www. flickr.com/groups/concordiapicks/ In making his selection, he said: 

“This picture is enigmatic: it takes a moment to figure out what we 
are actually seeing. The composition is simple and classical, with the 
four lights symmetrically placed at the "one-third" line that all 
photography tutorials emphasize. The dark underside of the skewed 
roof lends drama to the picture. The tapering perspective of the 
windows below leads to the lights while adding to the ambiguity: do 
the windows show us the inside or do they reflect the outside? The 
two structures above the roof are both curiously dissimilar and 
difficult to relate to more familiar views of EV. Perhaps they 
symbolize the two very different faculties that it houses: Engineering 
and Fine Arts.” 

To participate in our next ConcordiaPix, upload photos representing 
“Study Habits” on our flickr site (see link above). 
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Corey Cup draws fans 


The biggest, crowd to watch a 
university hockey game in nearly 
20 years — 5,345, most of them 
students — thrilled to the action 
in the glamorous Bell Centre on 
Sunday, Oct. 21, when the 
Concordia and McGill men’s 
hockey teams met for the 21st 
edition of the Corey Cup. The 
McGill Redmen won 3-1. 

The exhibition game was 
organized by the athletic depart- 
ments of both universities, and 
the Canadiens hockey organiza- 
tion made the venue available. 

Stingers head coach Kevin 
Figsby told The Gazette hed like 
to see the Corey Cup game 
played at the Bell Centre every 
year. The atmosphere was so 
exciting for the students, on the 
ice and off, that “today was the 
ultimate” 

The next away game in the 
regular men’s hockey season 
takes place Oct. 26 in Ottawa, 
and the next home game is Nov. 
2 vs. UQTR. 








The Stingers’ Brett Beauchamp (left) and Marc-André Element just after 
the only Concordia goal scored in the Corey Cup at the Bell Centre. 


Stingers Round-up 


Coach Lawton marks 25th 
year 

When Les Lawton took his place 
behind the bench Oct. 12, he 
marked a quarter-century as 
head coach of the Stingers 
women’s hockey team. 
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Coach Lawton and supporters 


“I just turned 50, so that’s half 
my life” he said. “But I really 
haven't thought about it much. It 
feels like the start to any other 
year. 

Only one of his players - 
Valerie Lepage-Barrette - was 
born when Lawton first took 
over the Stingers. There was no 
world championship for women, 
no Olympics and not much in 
the way of organized hockey for 
girls or women. 

Lawton expects to ice a very 
competitive squad this season. 
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“Wed like to win our share of 
games, and finish with a .600 to 
.700 record? 

Celebrations are being 
planned for early January when 
the Stingers will also host their 
40th annual Theresa Humes 
women's hockey tournament. 
Stingers win Shrine Bowl 

Despite a cold drizzle in the 
Concordia Stadium on Oct. 13, 
more than $30,000 was raised to 
support the exceptional work of 
the Shriners Hospital, as the 
Stingers football team beat the 
winless McGill Redmen 13-8 to 
capture the 21st annual Shrine 
Bowl. 

Quarterback Liam Mahoney 
rushed 19 times for 181 yards for 
the Stringers. Mahoney, a six- 
foot-one, 180-pound rookie from 
Lachine, also completed eight of 
13 passes for 102 yards. He was 
named the outstanding offensive 
player in the game. 

Led by Mahoney, the Stingers 
put together a masterful running 
game, rolling up 365 yards on the 
ground. Third-year running back 
Cedric Ferdinand, of Ottawa, 
also broke the 100-yard mark. He 
carried 25 times for 148 yards. 

The Redmen had a 7-3 lead at 
halftime, thanks to a five-yard 
touchdown pass from Matt 
Connell to Erik Galas 12:09 into 
the second quarter. Concordia’s 


Rene Paredes opened the scoring 
with a 20-yard field goal at 14:57 
of the first quarter. 

The Stingers held McGill to a 
single off a Connell punt in the 
second half. Concordia’s points 
came on a seven-yard run from 
rookie Curtis Cates at 6:09 of the 
third quarter and another 
Paredes field goal - 16 yards - 
with 5:51 left to play. 

Overall, Concordia posted 447 
yards of offence and 29 first 
downs. McGill had 251 yards and 
21 first downs. 

Clinch football playoff spot 

The Concordia Stingers 
clinched a Quebec conference 
playoff spot with a 58-30 win 
over the McGill Redmen in the 
Shaughnessy Cup game at 
Molson Stadium Oct. 20, 

With one game remaining, the 
Stingers have a 5-2 win-loss 
record and can finish no lower 
than third place in the six-team 
conference. Concordia quarter- 
back Liam Mahoney, a rookie in 
just his third start, mastermind- 
ed an offence that rolled up 644 
yards of offence and 58 points. 

It was the first time in the his- 
tory of the Concordia-McGill 
series that the Stingers have 
scored 58 points. Their previous 
high was 46 points versus the 
Redmen, a 46-1 victory on Sept. 
27, 2003. 
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